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“How much wiser and how much better should we be, if out of everything that 
surrounds us we were to draw the high moral that is to be found in the works of God! 
Who would dare do wrong, if he saw the hand of God close to him in every event of 
existence?” —James. 


LETTER VI. 


THE WISDOM AND GOODNESS OF GOD DEMONSTRATED IN THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE ARACHNIDES. 


THE second class of articulated animals is called “the Arachnides.” 

They bear considerable analogy to insects, but are distinguishable 
from them by their general form, by the number of their feet, &c. 

Their heads and thorax (a) are in common, and they have no an- 
tence, (b;) they have four pair of feet and no wings; in general, they 
respire by the aid of pulmonary cavities; and almost all of them have 
a complete circulatory system. The integumentory skeleton of these 





(a) The cavity which contains the lungs—the chest. 
ee een eee the heeds of insects. 
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animals is in general less solid than that of insects, and their bodies are 
composed of two principal parts, almost always distinct—the one called 
‘ cephalothorax,” (a,) because it is formed by the head and thorax 
in one trunk; and the other the ‘‘abdomen,” composed sometimes of a 
suite of distinct rings, (as in scorpions,) at others of a soft globose mass 
without divisions, (as in spiders.) The organs of locomotion are all 
placed upon the cephalothorax, and consist of eight legs, very much 
like those of insects, and almost always terminated by two fangs. 
They are generally long and are easily broken; but, as is the case 
among the crestaceous animals, the stump, after being healed, produces 
a new limb. 

On the anterior of the cephalothorax are the mouth and eyes. 
These latter organs are always simple, and ordinarily eight in number. 
Each eye has a transparent cornea, a crystalline lens, a vitreous humor, 
a retina formed by the termination of an optic nerve, and a pigmentum 
nigrum. 

Of their organs of hearing nothing is known, except that they do 
hear, and that many of them are sensible to the charms of music. 

The sense of touch is exercised at the extremities of the legs and 
the appendices of the mouth. 

Their nervous system is ganglionic, (b;) those of the anterior, which 
is ordinarily considered as representing the drain of these animals, give 
birth to the optic nerves. 

The arachnides are endowed with various instincts, which are often- 
times not less remarkable than those of insects, and which would lead 
us to accord them faculties more developed; for some of them are 
susceptible of a kind of education, and give signs of intelligence. 
Many of them employ stratagem to take their prey; and others, in the 
construction of their houses, evince much industry, but not equal to 
the bee. 

The arachnides are carnivorous, but content themselves generally 
with sucking the humors of their victims, and, to enable them more 
readily to capture their prey, they are provided with a benumbing pre- 

\ paration. 

The greater part of them live upon insects, which they take alive ; 

but some are parasitic. (c) 














(a) From cepha, the head, and thorax, the chest. 

(b) Ganglions are nervous masses connected by medulary cords and nerves with the 
organs of sense. 

(c) Living upon the bodies of other animals. 
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The mouths of the former are furnished with a pair of mandibles (a) 
armed with moveable fangs. The parasitic has a mouth formed like a 
little horn, or a sort of lancet formed by the jaws. 

The fangs have near their extremities a little opening through which 
the benumbing gland pours its liquor, which causes numbness in in- 
sects, but which is too feeble to injure man. (b) 

The respiration of the arachnides is aeriform, like that of insects, 
and is performed sometimes by means of trachees, (c,) or windpipes, 
but principally by pouches lodged in the abdomen, called lungs. 

The blood is white. , 

The arachnides lay eggs, like insects; many of them envelope them 
in a silken cocoon; and sometimes the kind mother stays with her 
young family to protect them, and, when they are too weak to walk, 
carries them upon her back. 

All these animals undergo corporeal changes before arriving at ma- 
turity ; and some of them suffer a sort of metamorphose, for they have 
originally three pair of legs, and acquire a fourth. 

The class*of arachnides is divided into two orders: 

1st order. A.—Pulmonary,—having pulmonary sacks, and a com- 
plete circulatory system; six or eight eyes, and two, four, or eight 
stigmates. 

2d order. A.-—-Trachéennes,—having trachees, or windpipes only, 
and vestiges of circulatory organs ; four or more eyes, and very numer- 
ous stigmates. 

The first order is divided into two families : 

1st family. raneides, or Arachnides Pulmonary—spinners, whose 
palpes (d) are small, foot-like, and do not terminate in pincers. 

2d family. Pedipalpes—whose palpes are very long, and terminate 
in pincers. 

The first family is divided into two sections : 

Ist sec. Araneide Tetrapneumones, (e,) or Mygale, who are remark- 
able for the strength of their feet and mandibles. Their eyes are sit- 








(a) A kind of large, moveable, very hard teeth, with which they divide their food. 

(b) It is not a poisonous buta stupifying liquid, so that the animal thus operated 
upon is afterwards devoured with impunity. How kind has nature been to them in 
this respect ! 

(c) Trachees are vessels belonging to insects and arachnides, communicating with 
the exterior of those animals by openings called “‘stigmates,” and which ramify in the 
depth of divers organs. They thence carry air, and assist in respiration. 

(d) Articulated and moveable appendices to the jaws of insects and arachnides. 

(e) Tetra, four, and pnewmon, lungs. 
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uated at the extremity of the cephalothorax, and the greatest part have 
only four spinning-holes and four lungs. 

2d sec. Araneides Dipneumones, (a,)—or spiders who have but two 
stigmates and two pulmonary pouches. 

The ist section includes— 

The Mygales proper, who have the hooks of their mandibles turned 
downward, eight eyes, and the palpes at the extremity of the jaws. 

The Atypes, who have the palpes inserted in the external side of the 
jaws, and their eyes very near together, in groups and upon tubercles. 

The Dipteres, who have the claw of the mandibles turned upon 
the internal surface of those organs, and six spinning-holes. 

The second section have but one pair of pulmonary sacks, and almost 
always a single pair of stigmates. 

This section is divided into two tribes: 

Ist tribe. Sedentaries—who construct webs, or attend cords, to take 
their prey, and who remain in or near their webs. They have six or 
eight eyes. 

2d tribe. Vagabonds—who spin no webs, but who watch their prey, 
and spring upon them. : 

The first tribe is divided into— 

1. Rectigrades, who walk to the front, and weave. 

2. Laterigrades, who can walk sideways or backwards. These tend 
a few solitary cords. 

The first tribe is further subdivided into— 

1. Tubitelles, or Upholsterers—who have cylindric spinning-holes, 
and who construct tubes, or cells, to live in. 

2. Inequitelles, or Spinning Spiders—whose spinning-holes are al- 
most conic; who spin webs of irregular netting. 

3. Orbitelles, or Tendenses—spiders who construct webs of regular 
netting, forming concentric circles, crossed by right radii. 

The first genus includes four species : 

Ast species. Tegenaires, or Spiders proper—who have eight eyes. 
They build, in houses, on hedges, &c., a large web, nearly horizontal, 
the upper part of which has a tube, where they lie immoveable, and 
where they deposit their eggs, inclosed in a double envelope of silk, 
which adheres to the web. (b)" 

2d species. Legestries, who have six eyes, and have trachees or 





(a) Two lungs. 


(b) Inthe reign of Elizabeth of England, an artisan manufactured a pair of stock- 
ings out of spiders’ webs.—Scientific Tracts, vol, 4, No. 7, p. 22. 
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windpipes as well as lungs; who fix themselves in the chinks of old 
walls, where they construct long silken tubes, of which the exterior 
opening is edged with diverging cords, which constitute a little screen 
to keep out insects. (a) 

3d species. Drusses have eight eyes, differently disposed; they con- 
struct their very white webs under stones, in the chinks of walls, &c. 

4th species. .“rgyronetes: these are aquatic; the four middle eyes 
form a square, and the two others on each side are near to each other, 
respectively upon an eminence. They swim with their abdomens 
surrounded by air bladders, and construct for their retreat an oval nest, 
filled with air and attached to plants. Retired in this place of safety, 
they watch their prey. They guard with assiduity the cocoon in which 
they have their eggs. 

The second group of inequitelles, or spinning spiders, includes two 
genera: 

Ist genus. Theridions, who have the feet of the second or third 
pair shorter than the other; the cephalothorax is almost triangular, and 
the eyes disposed in three groups. They throw among the leaves of 
plants a series of cords, and, when an insect becomes entangled there- 
with, they bind it firmly in their silken toils, and then pierce it with 
their fangs. 

2d genus. Pholoques, whose eyes are disposed three on each side 
and two in the middle, and whose feet of the second pair are longer 
than the posterior ones. Their habits resemble the Theridions. 

The third group of sedentary orbitelles spin the strong fine cords of 
which astronomers make their micrometers. They have four eyes in 
the middle, forming a square, and two on each side. Their webs are 
spun sometimes horizontally and sometimes vertically. 

The principal genus is ‘“‘ the Epeires,’’ whose lateral eyes are almost 
confounded. 

The second division of the first tribe of Laterigrades : 

They have eight eyes, disposed in the segments of a circle; man- 

dibles small, body flattened, abdomen large, round, or triangular. 
‘Under this tribe are arranged— 





(a) Carpenter says that some of them bore habitations for themselves in wood, earth, 
or other penetrable masses; lining them with a silken tapestry of most beautiful tex- 
ture, which is adapted to resist humidity; and guarding their entrance by trapdoors 
furnished with a hinge so accurately fitted as not to be perceptible externally, closing 
of themselves when the animal has passed through ; within these tubes these animals 
lie in wait, and, darting upon their prey, drag it back into their dens to be devoured. 
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1. The Micrommates. 

2. The Philodromes. 

3. The Thomises. 

Spiders are very attentive to their web, often shaking off the dust 
which settles upon it. If it is injured, they set to work to repair the 
damage. 

The second tribe, or ‘‘ Vagabonds :” 

The cephalothorax is large, and the legs robust; they are hunters, 
and spin no webs, and make no nests. 

The group Citigrades, or wolf spiders, have legs suited to the chase ; 
their cephalothorax is oval. 

The females carry about with them the cocoon containing their eggs, 
and they will not abandon them in the last extremity. 

This group comprehends—. 

1. The Dolomedes; and 

2. The Lycoses. 

The latter remain always upon the ground, run very fast, and lodge 
in holes or in the chinks of old walls. They are voracious and coura- 
geous. When the female goes to the chase, she carries with her the 
cocoon, attached to her abdomen; and when her young are hatched, 
she holds them fast on her back till they are strong enough to search 
their food. 

One of the Lycoses is called ‘ Tarentule,” because it was common 
near the City of Tarente. It has become celebrated by the fables at- 
tached to its natural history. 

The second, Lattigrades. They have the anterior thigh very large, 
and the feet suited to leaping. They walk by jerks, and spring upon 
their prey like a cat. 

The second family of the order of the pulmonary arachnides, or 
Pedipalpes : 

These construct no webs; the palpes are in the form of arms, ter- 
minating in pincers. Their covering is solid, and their abdomen com- 
posed of many distinct segments. 

They belong to three genera: 

1st genus. Phrynes. 

2d do. Thelyphones. 

3d do. Scorpions. 

The body of the scorpion is long; the abdomen is united to the 
thorax, and of the same size, but it diminishes rapidly, so as to consti- 
tute a sort of thin tail, composed of six rings, and ending in a crooked 
dart. It has four pair of stigmates, and pulmonary sacks. The palpes 
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are very long, and terminate in pincers. Their forehead has on each 
side two or three eyes, disposed in a crooked line; and near the mid- 
dle of the back are two other eyes, situated near each other. 

Scorpions live in hot countries, in dark and damp places. They 
can run very fast, their tail curled over the back. The dart at the end 
of it has a communication with a venomous gland. They live on in- 
sects, and are oviparous. 

On the gold coast of Africa, scorpions are found as large as a lobster. 
Their sting is fatal. 

The second order—Arachnides Trachéennes. 

These arachnides have no lungs, but breathe by means of trachees, 
or windpipes. The air penetrates into these canals by two stigmates, 
or breathing pores, situated in the interior part of the abdomen. They 
have no circulatory system. Some have no eyes, and those who pos- 
sess them have two or four only, and these not complete. 

There are three families: 

1st family. False Scorpions. 

2d do. Platangiens. 

3d do. Acariens. 

The false scorpions have the abdomen very distinct from the thorax; 
palpes large, and in the form of legs, like scorpions’; mandibles termi- 
nating in two fingers; the body oval or oblong. They are all terres- 
trial, and very active. 

The mouths of the acariens is formed so as to suck. Some of them 
have four eyes, some two, others none. They multiply abundantly. 
Some are produced with six legs, and acquire another pair. 

Some of them live upon the earth, under stones or plants; others in 
organic substances, such as mites in old cheese; others are parasitic. 
The latter are called Ticks. These pierce their sucking apparatus so 
deeply into the flesh of animals that they cannot be extracted but in 
raising a portion of the skin to which they adhere. We are assured 
that sometimes they multiply so rapidly that they cause the death of 
cattle. 

Let us now ponder upon this leaf of ‘‘tHe Boox or Nature.” 

What a beautiful lesson is here furnished of the wisdom and good- 
ness of the FatHER ALmicHty! How wonderfully hath he adapted 
all living creatures to the respective stations to which they are destined! 

Spiders, who are intended to feed upon insects, how admirably are 
they formed and endowed! How are they provided with ganglions, 
representing little brains, which not only administer to their various 
instincts, but which are the seat of an intelligence truly surprising! 
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By these powers they are enabled to pursue the paths respectively 
pointed out to them by their great Creator—the trappers, to spin nets 
of the most scientific form and of the most delicate texture, with 
hiding-places, secured with doors, provided with hinges and spring- 
locks, to shut out all intruders; the hunters, with strength, fleetness, 
and agility to pursue, subdue, and seize their prey; both of them pro- 
vided with a benumbing liquor, which, being poured into the veins of 
such of their victims as might otherwise prove too powerful, makes 
them subservient to their will; and possessing within their bowels an 
exhaustless reservoir of glutinous matter, wherewith to manufacture 
silken toils for his permanent retention ! * 

Their little limbs, so liable to be torn from their bodies, are sponta- 
neously renewed ;—their eyes, how numerous, how perfect, and how 
admirably disposed, so that some can walk sideways, and some back- 
wards, with equal facility as in front! 

Their fondness for their young, how admirable! The care of the 
female for the cocoon which contains their eggs, how well ordained! 
How singularly appropriate are the appendages of little bladders to the 
abdomens of those who float upon the water! 

The little scorpion, how courageous and how efficiently armed for 
offence and defence! t 

The parasitic class, living upon the body of other animals, how mys- 
terious! 

The whole, the work of ont Great Master, whose intelligence is 
as perceptible in the conformation of the mite as of the mastodon— 
whose fatherly care watches over the Aighest and extends to the lowest 
of his wonderful creation ! 





* The liquor is not a poison, as some have ignorantly supposed—which would be to 
make the spider poison his own food,—but a kind of opiate, which acts long enough 
upon the subject to enable the spider to secure him in his silken toils. 


t His eyes, how admirably adapted to his habits and wants. He, runs with his tail 
coiled over his head; in the lower extremity of that tail is the animal’s only weapon 
of defence. Now, with the eyes that he has in the front of his head he could not see 
to use this weapon. But Nature, who never does anything by halves, has furnished 
the scorpion with two other eyes, situated in the back of his head or back, by which he 
can see his enemy, and is enabled to strike him with deadly aim. 
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PROFESSOR MORSE. 


Tue following handsome compliment to Professor Morse, we copy 
from a Baltimore paper. We say, to Professor Morse ; for whatever is 
said in praise of his great invention, is in praise of himself. It is not, 
however, for language only to speak his praise. Another wonderful 
agent unites with it to that end. The mighty element which God has 
taught him to subdue to the control of man also proclaims it. 

‘*Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go and say unto thee, 
Here we are?’ Morse answers, I can. ‘There is no speech, * * * 
their voice is not heard. But their line is gone out’through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the world.” 


{ From a Baltimore paper. } 


The following beautiful verses were received by us from Washington by the mag- 
netic telegraph; and, though the lightning speed with which they were transmitted 
adds nothing to their beauty, it was a happy thought to select the wonderful invention 
‘of which they are in praise as the medium of transmitting them : 


THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


BY MRS. E. L. SCHERMERHORN. 


Oh! carrier dove, spread not thy wing, 
Thou beauteous messenger of air, 

To waiting eyes and hearts to bring 
The tidings thou wert wont to bear. 


Urge not the flying courser’s speed, 
Give not his neck the loosened rein, 
Nor bid his panting sides to bleed, 
As swift he thunders o’er the plain. 


Touch but the magic wire, and, lo! 

Thy thought is borne on flaming track, 
And swifter far than winds can blow 

Is sped the rapid answer back. 


The sage who woo’d the lightning’s blaze, 

Till, stooping from the summer cloud, 
It played around with harmless rays, 
an Fame is trumpeted aloud. 





Professor Morse. 





And sure she has a lofty meed 

For him whose thought, with seraph reach, 
To language gives the lightning’s speed, 

And wings electric lends to speech. 


Nerved by its power, our spreading land 
A mighty giant proudly lies ; * 

Touch but one nerve with skillful hand, 
Through all the thrill unbroken flies. 


The dweller on the Atlantic shore 

A word may breathe, and, swift as light, 
Where far Pacific’s waters roar 

That word speeds on with magic flight. 


Thoughts freshly kindling in the mind, 
And words, the echoes of the soul, 
Borne on its wiry pinions, bind 
Hearts sundered far as pole from pole. 


As flashes o’er the summer skies « 
The lightning’s blaze from east to west, 
O’er earth the burning fluid flies, 
Winged by a mortal’s proud behest. 


Though flaming cherubs bar the gate, 
Since man by tasting grew too wise, 
He seems again to tempt the fate 
That drove him first from Paradise. 





* Hon. J. C. Calhoun’s speech. 
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“EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 
—THE WINNEBAGO INDIANS—SPECULATORS, &c.” 


THE above is the heading of a letter in the New York Herald of the 
6th March last, from the Jesuit letter-writer in this place, ‘“ riel,’’ 
and of which we promised in our last number to take a more extended 
notice. We love to expose fraud and imposture. 

The complaint is, that Gov. Chambers, then superintendent of In- 
dian affairs in and about Iowa, would not permit a Jesuit priest to es- 
tablish a school among the Winnebagoes, with the intention of teach- 
ing them the religion of Rome, though the Indians themselves had re- 
peatedly and earnestly requested him to come and settle among them 
for that purpose; and he gives what Ae says are copies of letters from 
the Indians on the occasiou, with the names of the signers. 

We have knowledge of the whole matter; and the history of the 
case is briefly this: By the treaty of 1832 with the Winnebagoes, it 
was stipulated that $3,000 should be applied annually for purposes of 
education. General Jackson, then President, appointed the Rev. D. 
Lowry, a worthy clergyman of the large and respectable sect of Cum- 
berland Presbyterians in the State of Tennessee, superintendent of the 
school to be established. It was commenced in 1833, with some half 
dozen scholars only, the Indians making great opposition—owing, 
doubtless, to the influence of the French Canadian Indian traders, 
who, by their assimilative talents, and by dealing out whiskey to them, 
have wound themselves around the affections of the northwestern 
tribes of Indians, to almost the entire exclusion of American traders. 
These Frenchmen, without exception, are Papists, and uniformly op- 
posed—as, from our own personal observation, we can testify—to the 
settlement of Protestant missionaries and the establishment of schools 
among the Indians. Notwithstanding this opposition, Mr. Lowry suc- 
ceeded, in two or three years, although at first without the benefit of 
an interpreter, in so completely overcoming their prejudices,! that a 
great many more scholars than could be accommodated were pressing 
for admission. In his report to the department in 1838, he observes: 

‘The number of children taught at the institution is thirty-six, four- 
teen of whom are females, and twenty-two males; all full Indians ex- 
cept four half-breeds; eleven of this number board and lodge at the 
establishment, the others sleep at their wigwams and draw rations of 
provisions every evening, and clothing when necessary. This arrange- 
ment is generally preferred by parents, as it throws into their respective 
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families daily a small amount of provisions, and, when added to corn, 
potatoes, &c., raised by themselves, not only increases the quantity, 
but improves the flavor of their food. The plan is recommended by 
economy also, as well as by the wishes of the Indians, as a greater 
number of children are thereby kept at school than could be accommo- 
dated, were all lodged and boarded at the institution. 

‘Several are spelling in words of three or four syllables, and have 
made some progress in writing, while most of the others spell in words 
of three or four letters, and some in two syllables. (It should be here 
noted, that several half-breeds have been advanced so far as to read in 
the New Testament, who have left school.) The children are occa- 
sionally exercised in translating Indian words into English, and in count- 
ing. The girls are engaged in sewing from two to three hours each 
day, some quite pleased with the employment, and have become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the use of the needle to be of considerable ser- 
vice in making clothes for the children of the school, most of whom 
now desire their garments cut and made like those worn by white 
children. 

‘In view of the present state of this school, it should be recollected 
that, at the time of opening, the whole tribe declared in. opposition to 
it, refusing to send a single child; now five hundred could be obtained, 
had we the means of supporting them. This opposition, too, had to 
be met without an interpreter, or a knowledge of a word of their lan- 
guage. 

“ Thirty-eight families planted, last spring, about two acres of ground 
to a family, principally in corn, potatoes, and beans. I had the land 
ploughed, laid off in rows, and divided, according to the size of each 
family. Seed was also given them, and a considerable contest maintain- 
ed during planting with them to prevent their eating it. Thirty bushels 
of corn, and eighty of potatoes, were issued during this period. Their 
crops have generally been worked well, and present, at this time, a 
pospect of an abundant harvest. 

‘‘ After affording the Indians the necessary aid in pitching their crops, 
the hands have only had time to sow about twenty-five acres in oats, 
plant ten acres in corn, and twelve in potatoes. They are now em- 
ployed in cutting hay for the stock and teams in the winter. 

‘Since my last report, six cabins have been built for the use of In- 
dian families, and materials prepared and hauled for four more; also, a 
house of storage for the Indians, of hewed logs, and a stable for the 
teams belonging to the farms, have been erected. A blacksmith’s shop, 
coal house, and cabin for the smith’s family, have been added to the 
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improvements of the place. Since my last report, our yard has also 
been enclosed with posts and rails, furnished with two gates. About 
fifteen miles west of this, we have enclosed forty acres of ground, a 
considerable portion of which is broken up, and sowed in oats. This 
new farm was inténded to be occupied by the Indians this year, but 
they were unwilling to go unless I would accompany them. 

“The crop of last year, consisting of about 500 bushels of corn, 
1,000 bushels of potatoes, and 1,500 of turnips, was issued to the In- 
dians in small quantities, except so much as was necessary for the use 
and support of the establishment. 

‘« Six families belonging to this establishment may be considered as 
having given up hunting as a means of support, and are now living 
on the proceeds of their labor and provision drawn by their children 
at school. 

‘«« About 300 Indians are now living at this institution, 125 of whom 
may be considered as adults, the rest are minors. Should they save 
the provision made this year, and not dispose of it for whiskey, but 
little effort in the chase will be necessary to afford them ample support 
for the present year. : 

‘¢ Permit me to add, in conclusion, that I have no doubt these Indians 
have now commenced their march from the aboriginal to a civilized state, 
and nothing is wanting but patient and persevering effort to place 
them by the side of the white man, enjoying the rich blessings of 
science, agriculture, and religion. The length of time, however, to 
be consumed in conducting them to this very desirable position in so- 
ciety, will depend much upon the policy adopted in affording them the 
requisite assistance. While I would be far from disapproving the prac- 
tice of imparting both religious and literary instruction to the Indians, 
I have no hesitation in saying that agricultural pursuits should be urged 
upon their attention, as preparatory to every other improvement. Their 
roving habits must be subdued before the utility of schools can be 
realized by them to any great extent; and they will never consent to 
keep their homes at one place till they acquire the art of drawing the 
means of subsistence from the earth, and of holding unpartable property. 
Thus settled down as cultivators of the soil, they would be ready to 
enjoy the full advantage of schools, and also of religious instruction.” 

By a subsequent treaty, (1837,) it was stipulated that an additional 
sum ($2,800 per annum) should be expended for purposes of educa- 
tion among the Winnebagoes. This enabled Mr. Lowry to increase 
his school very greatly. The following extract from the report for 1841 
of the principal teacher of the Winnebago school, Mr. J. W. Hancock, 
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to Mr. Lowry, who had been appointed sub-agent for the Winnebago 
Indians, will show the flourishing condition of the school at that pe- 
riod : 

‘“‘T entered upon the duties of teacher about the middle of August, 
1841. Since that time, more than one hundred different scholars have 
received instruction at the school. Of this number, four have been 
removed by death. Some have left the station, and many others at- 
tended irregularly, so that the number that can be said to derive any 
real benefit from the advantages of.the institution is eighty-five. These 
are divided into five classes, according to their advancement in knowl- 
edge. The first class consists of eight pupils—boys five, girls three. 

“They have attended to reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, astronomy, and the construction of sentences. They have 
made very good proficiency jn reading, spelling, and writing, (see spe- 
cimen of writing, No. 1, enclosed herewith.) Five are ciphering in 
the rule of interest, the other three in fractions. They have recited 
through and reviewed Olney’s Geography, and a small system of as- 
tronomy. This class has also attended to an exercise of writing sen- 
tences of their own composition for a few months past. 

‘‘ The second class consists of twelve pupils—boys eight, girls four. 
This class has attended to reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography. They read intelligibly in Worcester’s Third Reader, spell 
words in the same correctly, and write tolerably well, (see specimen 
of writing, No. 2, enclosed herewith;) have finished Parley’s Geog- 
raphy and Mental Arithmetic, and are now making good progress in 
the larger geography and arithmetic, with the use of the slate. The 
boys of this and the first class have practised declaiming for the last 
half year. 

“The third class consists of sixteen pupils—boys six, girls ten. 
They are attending to reading, spelling, writing, Parley’s Geography, 
and Mental Arithmetic—in all of which they are making considerable 
progress. 

‘The fourth class consists of thirty-one pupils—boys eighteen, girls 
thirteen. This class are reading and spelling in words of two and 
three syllables. 

“The fifth class consists of eighteen pupils—boys nine, girls nine. 
Most of this class have commenced reading in words of one syllable. 
The remainder are in the alphabet. 

‘Vocal music has been taught in this school during the year past 
with very good success. A great part of the scholars have learned a 
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large number of tunes, which they sing with much accuracy and 
delight. 

‘‘ The boys who are old enough are called out to labor upon the farm 
connected with the establishment for one, and sometimes two hours in 
a day, during the season when there is suitable work tobe done. They 
always go cheerfully, and return to their books again with a better 
relish. 

“The girls have also been employed during school hours in the 
sewing-room—which time they have diligently improved, as the fol- 
lowing statement from Mrs. Thomas, who has the charge of that de- 
partment, will show: 

«List of articles of clothing made in school from the Ist day of 
May to the Ist of August, 1842: shirts, 65; pantaloons, 55; gowns, 
60; eoats, 8; aprons, 8; red sacks, 2; corn-bags, 21: total, 219.’ ” 

In 1843, Mr. J. L. Seymour, principal teacher, reports the condition 
of the school for the previous year, as follows: 

«My connexion with the Winnebago school commenced October 1, 
1842, since which time 128 Indian children have been taught at the 
school. The least number in attendance during any one month is 51, 
the greatest 108. From November 1 to April 1, the school averaged 
only 55. From April 1 to the present date, the average number is 85. 

‘During the winter months, many of the children were absent with 
their parents on their hunt. 

‘The pupils are divided into five classes, according to their advance- 
ment in knowledge : 

“ First class. 3 pupils—1 boy, 2 girls; have a good knowledge of 
‘Mitchell’s School Geography,’ ‘Smith’s Practical and Mental Arith- 
metic,’ through interest; write a legible hand; have weekly exercises 
in composition ; read and spell correctly. 

Second class. 15 pupils—11 boys, 4 girls; 10 of them have a 
good knowledge of the ground rules of arithmetic, and the geography 
of the western continent. They read, write, and spell, daily, and have 
frequent exercises in composition. 

‘ Third class. 4 pupils—2 boys, 2 girls; study ‘Parley’s Geogra- 
phy,’ with the use of the globes; ‘Emerson’s Arithmetic,’ reading, 
writing, and spelling. One of the girls has exercises daily in con- 
structing sentences. 

“ Fourth class. 33 pupils—18 boys, 15 girls; read, write, and spell, 
and are begining to join numbers. 

* Fifth class. 29 pupils—17 boys, 12 girls; in the alphabet and a-d 
ab’ s. 
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‘The elements of vocal music have been taught, as a regular exer- 
cise, to the advanced classes. All girls attending the school spend the 
intervals of study in sewing. The following list will show the number 
of articles made in that department.of the school since the report of 
August last: dresses for girls, 64; short gowns and shirts, 224; frock 
coats for boys, 24; short coats for boys, 10; shirts, 200; pants, 100; 
girls’ aprons, 25; sacks, 10; total, 657. 

‘Sewing is at present the only branch of domestic science generally 
taught in the school. Five promising girls, who live in the families 
with the institution, are efficiently taught in what pertains to the kitchen. 
Five girls, who eat at the common table, are occasionally called upon 
to assist in the cook room, but the benefit they derive therefrom is 
small.” 

In 1843, the Rev. Mr. Field, of the Methodist church, who had 
visited the Winnebago school, published an article in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, in which he says: 

“On Monday, June 19th, in company with Rev. N. Wager, I vis- 
ited the government establishment among the Winnebagoes. The 
Rev. Mr. Lowry, a Cumberland Presbyterian, is the agent. There is 
a large farm opened, of about four hundred and fifty acres, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five of which are cultivated by the Indians.. There 
is a school in which four or five teachers are employed at the expense 
of government, or as a part of the annuity coming to the Indians for 
their lands. Some of the children I found would vie with white 
children in their attainments. They are in all stages of improvement, 
from the alphabet to a qualification to enter an academy. 

‘But, the best of all, a genuine spirit of piety seemed to pervade 
the whole. There are, perhaps, connected with the school, the farm- 
ing and mechanical department of the establishment, from fifteen to 
twenty whites, members of four or five different branches of Christ’s 
church; but all seemed perfect harmony. While here, they have a 
bond of association by which they watch over each other, calling 
themselves the ‘church in the wilderness ;’ but this cannot interfere 
with the individual church membership of each. This establishment, 
T am satisfied, is well calculated to do this degraded nation of savages 
good.” 

Again, from the report of Mr. Lowry, the sub-agent, to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, in 1843, on the same subject, we make the 
following extracts. We beg the reader to mark the first paragraph 
particularly; and we think he will be at little difficulty to guess (if 
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he be a Yankee) why it is that the Jesuits are so anxious for the In- 
dians to be deprived of the guardianship of government officers : 

“The circumstances of the Winnebagoes have been and still are 
particularly unfavorable to improvement. The large annuity received 
of government draws hordes of lawless white men to the line of their 
country for purposes of trade; so that our frontier, in point of example, 
is literally a modern ‘Land of Nod.’ Rapes and murders have re- 
cently been committed on both sides; and three young men, Indians, 
are now in jail, under sentence to be hung. Murders committed by 
the Indians, among themselves, when drunk, are unparalleled. I have 
known three to be killed during one revel, and buried in the same hole. 
It is pleasing to know that the Winnebagoes are manifesting an unusual 
disposition to cultivate the soil, and have more children in school than 
any one tribe of Indians in the United States at their stage of improve- 
ment. Indeed, in this particular, they are in advance of many tribes 
who rank far above them in the scale of civilization. 

‘But to guard the morals of these children amid the unhallowed as- 
sociations which they now sustain, both with their own people as well 
as the whites, is a difficult task; and the most untiring efforts to do so 
on the part of the teachers often fail. To draw them into school, and 
impart the rudiments of an education, is an easy matter, compared with 
training their minds to virtuous habits; and yet, unless the latter can 
be accomplished, better never attempt the former. 

** Merely to enlighten the intellect of a child, whether red or white, 
without giving strength to conscience, by imparting religious principles, 
only tends to lengthen the lever by which vice subverts the moral con- 
stitution, and destroys the fabric of human society. 

‘The question whether civilization or religion should act as pioneer 
in a barbarous land is often agitated. They should always go out to- 
gether, and act conjointly, each taking the pre-eminence as circum- 
stances indicate. Extremes have been taken on both sides of this im- 
potant subject. On the one hand, precedence has been given to let- 
ters and science, as the only means of preparing the way for religion; 
on the other, these have been kept at home, and religion sent into the 
field to contend alone with old and deep-rooted habits. The result of 
both schemes is before the world. 

** What amount of apparently fruitless effort should be expended be- 
fore giving up a people as incorrigible, is another unsettled question. 
The Secretary of War would have closed the Winnebago school the 
second year after its commencement, had not the treaty been imper- 
ative respecting its continuance. Patience and perseverance, however, 
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on the part of the teachers, have overcome many obstacles of which 
he then complained; and, although the experiment is far from having 
reached the point orginally contemplated, still past success has been 
sufficient to encourage hope for the future.” | 

[ To be concluded in the next number. } 
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ABSOLUTION —INTOLERANCE OF ROMAN CATHOLICITY 
— POLITICAL EFFECTS OF ROMANISM EXEMPLIFIED, 
AND THE MODUS OPERANDI OF ITS NATIONAL DE- 

PRESSION EXHIBITED, IN. PART. 


( Gallatians, chapter 5, verses 19-26. ) 













Dr. STEBBING, a distinguished Episcopalian clergyman, has written 
well on some of the errors of-Romanism. The work was published * 
in two parts; and in the second he examines and refutes auricular con- 
fession, absolution, the pope’s supremacy, purgatory, indulgences, &c. 
We give below a portion of his remarks on absolution : 

“Until after the first thousand years from the Christian era, the 
forms of absolution ran all in a form of prayer, and not in the form of 
a peremptory definitive sentence, as it now stands in the popish forms, 
and in ONE of our own forms from them. The ancient manner of or- 
daining priests was by imposition of hands and prayer; but in the 
twelfth century, the present form was slipt into the ritual, in the very 
words which our Saviour made use of when he sent forth his apostles 
as authorized messengers to preach the gospel—‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost : whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted to them ; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ There is no harm in the use of 
these words, provided they be used in a qualified sense; and a very 
qualified sense it must be. But the thing most to be wished, with re- 
spect to both these forms, is, that they were properly altered. We 
may say that the absolution is not authoritative, but declaratory; or 
that it is not judicial, but ministerial. But if you would speak to be 
understood, you must say, that with respect to any real internal effect, 
it is NOTHING: and you will speak truth too; for all the rest, if you 
would preserve to God his prerogative to forgive sin, are words 
WITHOUT MEANING.” 

i We pass to our second head of this article—INTOLERANCE oF Ro- 
Wy MAN CATHOLICITY. 
iM This is exemplified both in the doctrines of that church and (as 
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natural consequence) in its practice. The oath which, at his conse- 
cration, every Roman Catholic priest takes, binds him to INTOLERANCE. 
With some exceptions, mostly the effect of circumstances controlling 
their will, this spirit of intolerance is most fully carried out in Roman 
Catholic countries. The thirty years’ war originated in Romish intol- 
erance. The opposition to Henry IV of France originated in papal 
intolerance. It was not satisfied until (and then but partially satisfied) 
he disgracefully renounced the Protestant faith; for it sent the dagger 
of Ravaillac to his heart. The edict of Nantz, which he promulgated, 
was from time to time infringed, and at length revoked, and 800,000 
French Protestants compelled to leave their country, being almost all 
those who could escape, while those who remained suffered shocking 
cruelties, which were arrested in their full career of atrocity only by 
the effect of the victories of the Grand Alliance, in which Protestant 
England was the leader. Austria waged furious wars upon her Hun- 
garian Protestant subjects long after the treaty of Westphalia, which 
ended the thirty years’ war to the advantage of Protestantism. To 
this day, Protestantism is but tolerated, with external insignia of deg- 
radation and inferiority, in Austria—no Protestant church being per- 
mitted in a conspicuous part of a city. And sometimes she persecutes 
—as the expulsion of the Zillerthallers, a very few years since, con- 
clusively proves. And her intolerance in its mitigated form, as to the 
profession and exercise of the Protestant religion, is aggravated and ex- 
acerbated in her surveillance of the press. Let the case in this last 
particular be stated for her by one of her most plausible apologists. 
The extract illustrative of her views on this head will be taken from 
an article which is one of the most ingenious defences of the Austrian 
government ever elaborated—being a review by the London Quarterly 
of the general institutions and politics of Austria.* I premise, how- 
ever, that it is notorious that both American and English journals are 
now prohibited in Austria: 

“As regards the press, indeed, the police has an invidious duty to 
perform. Twelve censors are established at Vienna, to some one of 
whom every book published within the empire, whether original or re- 
printed, must be referred. * ° ° . ° ° 
There are edicts still in force to the effect that all foreign books shall 
be forwarded to the nearest board to be examinec t these regula- 
tions are rarely enforced against ordinary trave and booksellers 





*Vol. 65 of that work, art. 8—‘ Travellers in Austria and Hungary,” December, 
1839—p. 136, American edition. 
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find little difficulty in procuring any books demanded by their custom- 
ers, provided they do not expose those of an ultra-liberal tendency in 
their shop windows. Thus Lord Byron’s works are prohibited, chiefly 
on account of the notes and letters, in which the Austrian government 
is bitterly assailed ; but every bookseller of note keeps a large number 
of copies among his stock, and has the implied sanction of the police 
for disposing of them. It is not information, inquiry, speculation, or 
philosophy, unsophisticated literature, or pure science, that the impe- 
rial cabinet is anxious to exclude,* .but the intemperate discussion of 
political questions—dangerous enough in any country, but useless as 
well as dangerous in one where the people neither have nor wish to 
have any active or direct share whatever in the making of their laws 
or the direction of their affairs. 

‘‘The same policy prevails in the management of the periodical 
press. There are two newspapers published at Vienna, and one or 
two at each of the provincial capitals.”’ 

As another example of the intolerance of Roman Catholicity—the 
most conspicuous, indeed, with which modern history furnishes us— 
we shall now take Spain under our consideration. If the intolerance 
of Roman Catholicity be great, it may here be seen in its glory. The 
nose of intolerance here, like that of a most conspicuous inebriate, 
stands out in all its glaring colors. ‘No nose at all, massa’’—as the 
negro said who had been called to account for an involuntary exclama- 
tion at the enormous nasal organ of a visiter at his master’s. The 
Spanish nose of intolerance is on a like scale; but nobody beyond the 
gentle appliances of Catholic priests and a papal police will be disposed 
to the negro’s retraction. With animadversion on the Spanish intol- 
erance we combine, in a copious quotation from the Edinburg Review, 
the illustration of our third head—“ Political effects of Romanism ex- 
emplified, and the modus operandi of its national depression exhibited, 
in part.” 

The reviewer, after showing that it was not the mines of America, 
nor accession of extent to her dominion, that constituted the cause of 
Spanish downfall, thus unfolds the chief causes of that astonishing de- 
cline—greater, if we regard all circumstances, than that which, with 
equal celerity, has come upon any modern country. In her vast pro- 

jects, founded in atolerance—in her wars of persecution and violence 
against consceni opinions Spain wasted her efforts and resources, 





* We shall see, on this subject, in some future number, whether this assertion of the 
reviewer is justified by the facts of the case. 
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tarnished her arms and her character, and exhausted opulence and pop- 
ulation which, under a really Christiar administration of her affairs, 
would have made her at this day the greatest and most respectable of 
the nations. We now give the extract: * 

‘‘ But surely the principal cause of debility of the Spanish govern- 
ment was the success of the precautions which they adopted for their 
security in church and state. To preserve a Catholic monarchy, 
Catholic cortez, Catholic judges, and Catholic army, was the grand 
object of their political wisdom. Philip II declared that he would 
rather lose all his dominions than be the sovereign of a single heretic. 
For this the Moors were expelled, and the Protestant heretics were 
prevented from passing the Pyrennees. The Inquisition and the Ex- 
purgatory Index secured the altar and the throne against all danger 
from seditious and blasphemous libels. Philip V, who had been taught 
by Madame Maintenon to practise fidelity and obedience to his wives, 
animated his piety by the spectacle of twenty Jews and Mohammed- 
ans burnt at the stake, who, as they might have avoided death by hy- 
pocrisy, must have been among the bravest and most honest of their 
race. The success of this policy was complete. The king of Spain 
was justly called the Catholic king, because he was the sovereign of the 


most orthodox and the feeblest of all the great monarchies of Europe. 


* * * * * * *% * 


‘The Spanish system produced some evils peculiar to the time and 
the country. It precluded the people of Spain from the benefit of that 
salutary shock which the Reformation gave to every other nation in 
Europe—to those where it was ultimately repressed, as well as to those 
where it prevailed. It shut them out from all communion with the 
progressive reason of Europe. In no other country was this ex- 
clusive system so triumphant; for, though all sects and states were 
then equally intolerant t in their principles, the complete suppression 
of variety of opinion was peculiar to the peninsula. The number of 
republics and principalities into which Italy was divided (in other re- 
spects a great national misfortune) rendered it difficult to carry into 
practice a prohibition of literary intercourse with other countries. The 
rivalship of these governments produced some of the usual advantages 





* Edinburg Review, vol. 21, February, 1813. 

{It was too much to expect that the reformers themselves, fallible as man is, should 
get rid at once of all the bad principles in which Rome had educated them. For a 
time, the principles of intolerance clung to them; but they were eafliest in renouncing 
this error.—C. 
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to learning, by patronages, and by the emulation of a little provincial 
patriotism. Their jealousy of each other, and more especially their 
dread of the temporal as well as spiritual power of the Pope, prevented 
them from combining in active persecution, and even produced some 
connivance at nonconformity, as long as it was private and inoffensive. 
The Italian scholars, being infidels more than heretics, gave in general 
little alarm or offence to the ruling powers, and seldom scrupled at any 
professions of faith or conformity with the established worship. 
“Spain alone, then, affords an example of the effects which this 
system will produce, when it is pursued consistently, through all its 
practical consequences, to inquisitions and acts of faith. And it de- 
serves the particular consideration of princes and statesmen, that it 
proved as fatal to the military force and political greatness of the state 
as to the virtue and happiness of the individuals. The progress of all 
the European nations in wealth and strength necessarily depended 
upon activity of mind and upon the advancement of knowledge. The 
arts of navigation and war, the results of the most profound and sub- 
lime researches of science, can never flourish where knowledge is not 
ardently and boldly cultivated by many minds. But where men are 
forbidden to inquire into that which most interests them, they will not 
be naturally allured by the properties of triangles, or the appearances 
of stars. A domineering establishment, indeed, soon usurps a juris- 
diction over the parts of science the most remote from its province, 
and forbids their cultivation. It was no wonder that no mathematician 
should have arisen in Spain, after the fate which Galileo experienced 
in the midst of the knowledge, politeness, and mild administration of 
Tuscany. Vauban followed Descartes; and Cooke arose in the coun- 
try of Newton. A general activity of mind can only be called forth 
by freedom of inquiry on subjects generally interesting. Part of that 
activity will afterwards be directed to sciences which, at first sight, ap- 
pear to be as remote from utility as destitute of attraction, but which 
have, in fact, proved subservient to the most important purposes of 
human life, whether of individual accommodation or of political power. 
The arts of civilized war, by sea and land, are indissolubly connected 
with the active cultivation and wide diffusion of knowledge, and con- 
sequently with the free exercise of reason. The connexion may ap- 
pear to be suspended for a moment by various accidents. Intercourse 
with other states may, in some cases, imperfectly supply what is want- 
ing athome. The general improvement of the age may communi- 
cate itself to some countries only in their military system. Some may 
import military skill and science to discipline and conduct their own 
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barbarous population. But all these substitutes are inadequate, tran- 
sient, and precarious. Spain wanted engineers, because she had no 
geometers ; and she had no geometers, because she had an inquisition : 
she could scarcely even receive the services of many foreign officers, 
because she had an inquisition. Her vast resource, in the eighteenth 
century, consisted in a few unfortunate Irish gentlemen. * * * 
The place of the Moriscoes might soon be supplied by the natural 
progress of population; but what could revive the spirit, the curiosity, 
the sense of security, the ardor of mental enterprise, which had been 
extinguished by the example of their expulsion? To make the church 
of Spain safe, the mind of the people was emasculated. The nation 
became so nearly stationary, that, contrasted with the rapid progress of 
all its neighbors, it appeared to be retrograde. And the government 
which made the exercise of the understanding penal found itself with- 
out statesmen, without officers, and without navigators, and fell into 
that state of wretched debility which was a just retribution for its cow- 
ardly intolerance.” 

The bigotry of Spain at this period exceeded, not that of the Roman 
pontiffs in general, but of a singular man, who, under a very peculiar 
state of things, was elevated to the papacy. This man was Sixtus V, 
who for five years was pope, during the reign of Philip. Not holding 
in due awe the decrees of the Council of Trent, and holding his own 
authority in much more respect, Sixtus undertook to diffuse some 
knowledge of the Bible, from that translation (the Vulgate) which 
Rome sanctions. Gregorio Leti, the author of a life of that pope, re- 
cites the facts of this part of his biography, and the superior bigotry of 
Philip and a part of the cardinals—which recital we will quote here- 
after, [in a future number. ] 
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PERSONAL DIFFICULTY—HOW JESUIT EDITORS FULFIL 
THEIR PROMISES MADE TO A HERETIC. 


Not long since, we discovered in the ‘‘ American Republican”’ of 
Baltimore a notice of some severe editorial animadversions in the “‘ Cum- 
berland Civilian”’ against this work and its editor. The editors of the 
‘‘Civlian,”’ it appeared, had quoted, asa text for their remarks, a pas- 
sage from one of the letters of their correspondent, ‘‘ Vindexr,”’ of this 
place, * (whose surname is, The Baron Munchausen ‘‘ Ariel’ of the 
New York Herald,) containing a most gross and villanous fabrication, 
reflecting no less upon the President of the United States than ourself. 
Wishing to see the paper, we addressed a private letter to the editors, 
(Price & Mudd,) requesting them to send us a copy of it; and at the 
same time we took occasion to complain of the injustice they had done 
us in giving heed to a Jesuit letter-writer so notorious for his false state- 
ments. They replied in very polite terms; expressed regret, if injus- 
tice had been done; promised to send us a copy of the paper asked 
for, and offered a place in their paper to any reply which we might 
see fit to make to their remarks. This is their language: ‘If, how- 
ever, we have done you injustice in our article, we will cheerfully 
publish anything in regard to it which you may write. We place no 
further restriction on you than convenient brevity.” After waiting in 
vain two weeks for the paper they promised to transmit us, we sent 





*Asa specimen of his mendacity, we quote the following from his letter of the 
10th in the “ Cumberland Civilian” of the 12th of May: 

‘*A despatch from Gen. Taylor,” says he, ‘‘reached the President last night, con- 
firming the newspaper accounts of the crossing of the Mexican troops and the skir- 
mishing that followed. He estimates there are 2,500 of the enemy between his en- 
campment and Point Isabel, where his supplies are stationed, and more than 5,000 
above him. He represents his condition as a most critical one, having on hand pro- 
visions for only ten or twelve days, and not force enough to face an engagement, so as 
to reach the stores at Point Isabel. The President is informed, unless immediate as- 
sistance is rendered, he will be obliged to swrrender the garrison at discretion.” 

He seems to think the people of Allegany will never be able to detect his fabrica- 
tions and imposture. We would not, however, judge severely. Perhaps the man 
does not know how to tell the truth. From his letters it would seem so. We will 
wait to see what course he will now pursue, after Gen. Taylor’s victory over his 
friends. Will he pack up and be off, to help them at home, since all his labors here 
in their behalf have proved abortive? It is manifest from his letters in both the “Cum- 
berland Civilian” and the ‘‘New York Herald,” that he is a hireling of the Mexican 
Jesuits and British Tories in this country. ‘ 
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them the following, with a request that they would, agreeably to their 
promise, give it a place in their paper. Instead of doing so, they re- 
turned the manuscript to us, pleading its great length, and the fact that 
it would involve them in a religious discussion, for which they have no 
fondness, as an excuse for not publishing it.* We have, therefore, ne 
alternative, and must either forego the publication entirely or put it 
forth in this work. We have adopted the latter course, and, for so 
doing, believe we shall receive the approbation of our readers. 


{ For the Cumberland Civilian. ] 
Messrs. Price & Mupp: 

Gentlemen: I expected to receive, ere this, a copy of your paper of 
the 21st April, which you promised to send me, containing an article 
to which I desired to make a brief reply, but have been disappointed. 
A friend, however, thas furnished me with your own remarks, cut from 
the paper. Iam nevertheless disappointed in not being able to see 
the letter of your Washington correspondent, from which you extract 
a caption or text for your remarks. But I perceive, at once, that you 
have been imposed on by the mean slanderer whom I suspected. I 
entirely disregard Ais epithets, bestowed on me and my journal; but 
when he finds an endorser of such a villanous slander as this—that the 
President promoted me because I ‘published a print devoted to the 
coarsest calumniation of the Catholic religion and community,’ and 
that the Investigator is, as he terms it, ‘‘forced down the throats of 
members of that ancient fuith, under pain of losing their offices,’ 
(meaning thereby that such persons are thus compelled to take the In- 
vestigator)—I think I would be doing injustice to the President, as 
well as to myself, and to the readers of the ‘ Civilian,” whose confi- 
dence (though, doubtless, without intention on your part) has been 
abused, were I to let it pass without contradiction—knowing, as I do, 
that the allegation is not only totally untrue, but that there is not the 
slightest foundation for it to rest upon, except the simple fact that I 
was promoted in office—not, however, as your correspondent has said, 
by the President, for my office is not in his gift. 

Now, gentlemen, a word, if you please, as to your own remarks. 
You say tha ‘the character and standing of the Catholic college at 
Georgetown are most vindictively and most falsely assailed’’ in the In- 
vestigator. I must beg leave to disclaim everything like vindictive 
ness of feeling towards that college or anything else in existence; and 





* We were not in the least surprised at this, knowing that one of the editors (Mr. 
Mudd) was —" at a Jesuit college. 
4 
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as to the fulsity of my statements, I disclaim also all design to deceive 
any one: and I resolutely contend that I have not in any degree mis- 
represented things; but, if I have erred, nothing would give me more 
sincere pleasure than to be made sensible of the fact. I would lose no 
time in making the most humble confession, and doing the severest 
penance that any reasonable person could desire. Will you, gentle- 
men, undertake to show wherein I have done that institution injustice ? 
The pages of the Investigator shall be most cheerfully at your service. 
It is my honest opinion that a// institutions of education under the di- 
rection of Jesuits are political and religious cancers, eating into the vi- 
tuls of liberty and of the human soul. If I am wrong, I should be 
most happy to be convinced. I seek the truth, and would not be un- 
just to anything in God’s universe. 

Again, you say that one of the numbers of the Investigator ‘ con- 
tained u wretched, barefaced libel on the first settler’ of Maryland.” If, 
gentlemen, you here use the word “ /ibel” in that old English sense 
—the greater the truth, the greater the libel—then have | little cause to 
complain. But if you use it in the vulgar sense, and would convey 
the idea that I have slundered or misrepresented them, then, on this 
point we will join issue, and I challenge you to establish your accusa- 
tion. Nay, indeed, I defy you, and all the world beside, to upset my 
position, (for I admit that I am the author of the article alluded to,) or 
to refute the arguments and evidence advanced to sustain it. But let 
not that position be misunderstood. It is this: That the Roman Cath- 
olic portion of the first settlers of Maryland were entitled to no credit 
for any religious toleration practised in the colony, because they were 
restrained from intolerance, first by the stipulations of the charter it- 
self, which was granted by a Protestant king, and afterwards by the 
arms of Cromwell and their own interests; that the principles of tol- 
eration engrafted in the charter were the best safeguard of the rights 
of the proprietaries and the papal immigrants, and that their interests 
required these to be acted out in the government of the colony; that 
the lords proprietaries and their Roman Catholic colonists never pos- 
sessed the power to enact laws opposed to religious toleration in the col- 
ony of Maryland ; that, even had they possessed the numerical strength 
(which they never did after the first five years) and enacf€d such laws, 
it would have been in violation of the charter, and, in all probability, 
would have caused its revocation and the annihilation of the govern+ 
ment. That is the ground assumed by me in the article to which you 
allude ; and I contend that it is supported by facts and arguments irref>- 


ragable. 
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I concur with you, Messrs. Editors, most heartily, in your condem- 
nation of the religious bigot. He is, in my sight as in yours, to quote 
your own language, ‘‘ the most contemptible, the most low and despi- 
cable thing in nature—meaner than the most loathsome reptile that 
creeps and slimes his way over the ground.” * There can scarcely be 
any misunderstanding as to the meaning of the phrase, religious bigot ; 
yet, as that is possible, it may not be amiss to say, that, according to 
the best lexicographers, as you very well know, it signifies one who is 
obstinately and illiberally attached or wedded to any particular church 
or religious creed—a person, for instance, who adheres to a creed which 
denounces all other creeds as heretical, or to a church which teaches 
that zt, and no other, is the true church, and that there is no salvation 
out.of z#s pale. If, Messrs. Editors, you know any such person as 
this—if there be any such in Christendom, (which may God, in mercy 
to the world, forbid) —+there is the creature, the ‘‘ thing,” on which you 
may look with loathing and disgust ; for he—yes, he—is the religious 
bigot. There he is. You need not look elsewhere for him. But, 
however we may despise the characters and creeds of men, we need 
not hate the men themselves. I trust you know no such person as has 
been depicted. 

If you think that I am prejudiced against Roman Catholics, because 
I inveigh against the bigotry and intolerance of their church, and such 
of its principles as 1 believe to be fatal to liberty and morality, I am 
happy to say you are quite mistaken.t If my word for this is not suf- 
ficient, let the three Roman Catholic clerks (one a recent appointment, 
the others of many years’ standing) in the same office with me, and 
with whom I am in continual association, speak. Let the Roman 
Catholic merchants and tradesmen in this place with whom I have 
been in the habit of dealing for years (and they are not very few) 
speak. Let the many Roman Catholics who have, from time to time, 
solicited of me such aid as they needed and thought I might be able to 
give, speak, and say if ever I gave them cause to suppose I was preju- 
diced against them, or any others, on account of their religious faith. 
By all these am I willing to be judged. (1 would have it understood 





*{ do not intend to apply this remark in its full force to those who in ignorance and 
JSrom their childhood have been instructed and brought up in bigotry—they are, perhaps, 
as much to be pitied as blamed—but to their pastors and teachers, and all others who, 
even if they do not, might know better. 
+ Roman Catholics need not to be told that they make a wide distinction themselves 
between the church, as the author and expounder of their faith, and the individuals 
receiving and professing that faith. 
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that I make a wide distinction between the church and the subjects of 
the church—as wide as any enthusiast in liberty would make between 
a tyrant and his vassals.) Believe me, gentlemen, in my social rela- 
tions I am no respecter of religious faiths. It matters not with me 
whether one be Jesuit or Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, or Pagan: if 
he be in need, I will, to the extent of my ability, be his neighbor. If 
there is any moral attribute on the possession of which, in a peculiar 
degree, I can felicitate myself, it is this. 

In respect to the President, there is not in the world 2 man more 
perfectly free from religious bigotry or prejudice. And as to your own 
and your Washington correspondent’s invective against him, I think I 
know his character well enough to say, he regards it very much as you 
would regard the ravings of a spoiled little child. 

You seem to imagine that the President treats my “ Investigator”’ 
with special favor. I doubt whether he has ever had time to read a 
page of it, or of any work of the kind. At all events, it is manifest, 
if he has read it, it has failed of almost the only influence I could wish 
it had exerted over him. Could it have influenced him, he never 
would have sent his adopted son to be educated at the Jesuit college 
at Georgetown. You are aware of this circumstance, and yet call him 
“@ religious bigot.’’ For my own part, I am free to say, I would 
rather a son of mine should grow up in total ignorance of letters than 
run such a hazard of having his mind imbued with a spirit of abject 
servility to mortal men. 

You say, farther, Messrs. Editors, that the President ought to cut off 
from public office all who are ‘‘ connected with the press, secular or reli- 
gious.” Am I to understand from this that a Roman Catholic Presi- 
dent would do so?—that every public officer who should publish his 
own religious opinions, or his views of the tenets of others, would, in 
such event, be turned out of office? Or would the axe only fall on 
those who should call in question the correctness of the faith of the 
Executive and his sect, as is the case in Roman Catholic countries? 
And of this you would boast, as Roman Catholic toleration. 

With great respect, your obedient servant, 3 
JOSIAH F. POLK, 
Editor of the Investigator and Advocate of Independence. 
WasuincTon, May 9, 1846. 







We perceive that the editors of the Cumberland Civilian have, in 
their paper of the 22d May, made the fourth attempt to controvert 
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what we have said about the Jesuit college at Georgetown; but, as in 
each of the former instances, without advancing one argument or one 
fact, immediately after naming us, they dart off in pursuit of the Pres- 
ident, where they get lost, and return to us no more. 





REMARKABLE PRESENCE OF MIND. 


We very distinctly recollect an old lady in Somerset county, Mary- 
land—a Mrs. Hitch—who was going across a field one day to a neigh- 
bor’s, when there lay in her path, unobserved by her, an enormous 
ratilesnake. ‘The first intimation she had of its presence was the set- 
ting of her foot directly upon it, and in the same instant she felt the 
coils of the reptile firmly embracing her leg. Well, what did she do? 
Any other woman in the world would have screamed and jumped, and, 
horror-sticken, endeavored to shake it from her leg, and been bitten.. 
But what did Mrs. Hitch do? The instant she felt the snake under 
her foot, the progress of the step already begun was arrested, and she 
stood firmly, bearing all her weight on the horrid creature’s neck; for 
it so happened that her foot was too near the head for it to turn and 
bite her, and not so near that it could draw it immediately from under 
her foot. Well, there she was, bearing firmly on its neck, while it ex- 
erted all its strength to draw its head out, and probably would have 
soon succeeded, though Mrs. Hitch, fortunately, was a large, heavy 
woman. In this condition, did she scream for help? No. She uttered 
notacry. She knew, all in one instant of time, what to do, and how 
to doit. In those days, elderly ladies in that part of the country wore 
large pockets, in which they carried their keys, and a variety of other 
necessary domestic articles. Among other things, Mrs. Hitch had a 
penknife in her pocket. She was not long in drawing it forth. She 
opened it quickly, and cut off the monster’s head close by the side of 
her foot. She then shook it from her ancle, and completed her 
Visit. 








Al Mortal Sin—Passing Events. 





A MORTAL SIN TO READ THE BIBLE. 


Some time ago, a friend of ours was talking with a very inoffen- 
sive and ainiable old man, who was emp!oyed at one of the public de- 
partments, when, the conversation turning on some religious subject, a 
remark of the old man induced our friend to exclaim, with surprise, 
«What! do you never read the Bible?’ The old man, as much aston- 
ished that he should ask such a question, raised his hands, and, with 
great solemnity and emphasis, replied, ‘The Lord forbid that I should 
be guilty of such a mortal sin as to read the Bible!!” 





PASSING EVENTS. 


Jesuit Cuapiains.—It is said that after the council of Roman 
Catholic bishops lately held in Baltimore adjourned, a number of them 
waited on the Secretary of War to procure the appointment of several 
of their priests as chaplains for Gen. Taylor’s army, and that two Jes- 
uits have in consequence already been sent to join the army in that 
capacity. Chaplains were wanting there, it is certain; and ¢hey have 
as much right to the office as any. At posts, we do not know that 
they could do much harm; but we do question the policy of sending 
any description of persons to an army in the field who have more 
power and influence over a large portion of the men than the officers 
themselves have—and particularly as it may be necessary for that 
army to advance into the enemy’s country, where the inhabitants are 
all of the same bigoted persuasion as those chaplains. We would not 
trust them. 


Mexico.—Were it not for the obstacle of religious toleration, to 
which they would be obliged to submit, we believe the clergy of 
Mexico would be glad for that nation to join our confederation ; for, 
under its powerful arm—rendered so by the spirit of liberty and equal 
rights, of which they are destitute—they would enjoy a repose, from 
the security that would be afforded to their immense wealth, for which 
they can never hope under a military despotism like theirs. But if 
they take sides with the United States, and should effect that object, 
they must lose much of their influence over the people; and if they 
do not, their immense possessions will still be in continual peril. 
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Whether they love wealth or power most, is a problem yet to be solved. 
“We will see what we will see.”’ 


KNEELING TO THE RomaN CaTHoLic ARCHEISHOP.—We have been 
credibly informed, that on the day when the corner-stone of the new 
papal church was laid in this city, a number of the votaries of the 
Roman pontiff got around the archbishop in the street, and, like poor 
degraded slaves, fell upon their knees in the dirt, and kissed his Jurd- 
ship's hands and feet and his gorgeous robes. How ridiculous! how 
degrading '—men in a land of liberty, calling themselves freemen, enjoy- 
ing the benefits of equal laws and equal rights, shamefully paying 
homage and worship to a mortal man like themselves! We trust, for 
the honor of the country, that no real American was guilty of this act 
of self-degradation. 


German Roman Catuoric Cuyurcn.—And this new church they 
blasphemously call ‘‘The Church of Mary the mother of God’”— 
which necessarily implies a grandfather and grandmother. And more, 
indeed, than this must follow, viz: that God is older than his grand- 
parents ; for he made them, and even Adam and Eve, and all things 


else, four thousand years before he himself was—a paradox for them 
which will well compare with any of the famous paradoxes of Lord 
Bacon. 

We have an article on the subject of the name of this church, from 
one of our correspondents, but have not room for it in this number. 


Mount Benepict.—We hear that seventy thousand dollars has re- 
cently been offered for Mount Benedict, the site of the late Catholic 
Nunnery, in Somerville, near Boston. The original cost to the Catho- 
lic Bishop and associates, we believe, was six thousand dollars! The 
reply to the offer, as we are told, was, that they sometimes buy, but 
never sell such property.— Charleston Aurora. 

Never sell! No; if they were to, secrets would be revealed that 
would destroy the Babylonish harlot’s attempts at empire in Amer- 
ica. Vever sell! Were they to sell, the prison cells and bones of 
victims murdered would be swift witnesses of the wickedness of the 
Beast.” — Shelby News. 


Roya Bank or Piety.—The following is the substance of a doc- 
ament which has been during some years posted in the churches of 
Madrid: “The sacred and royal bank of piety has, since its foundation 
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in 1721, to November, 1826, delivered from Purgatory 1,030,395 
souls, and 11,402 souls from November 1826 to November 1827.” 
The entire sum expended for this object amounts to more than 43,000,- 
000f. The number of Masses said to accomplish this work of piety, 
was 558,821. Consequently, each soul has cost between eight and 
nine-tenths of a Mass, and from thirty to thirty-eight francs.—Journal 
of Commerce. 


Pauper Emicrants.—G. H. Goundie, United States Consul in 
Switzerland, has addressed a letter from Basle to our city authorities, 
in which he states that the evil of sending paupers and criminals to 
this country is on the increase. To counteract this shameful prac- 
tice, Mr. Goundie translated, and caused to be published extensively 
in Switzerland and Germany, tae act of our legislature which requires 
that ‘‘owners, captains, and agents give a guarantee that such emi- 
grants as they may land at New York shall not fall a charge to the 
city or State within two years after their arrival.” 

We quote from his letter, dated Basle, March 27, 1846—M. Y. 


Jour. of Com. 

“Town authorities and cantonal governments have been in the habit 
of sending their paupers to the United States, merely securing them 
a passage to New York, and not providing them with a cent to proceed 
inland after their arrival. Since the publication of this act, those that 
had been sent this spring had money sent after them, and others that 
were about being shipped are now provided with sufficient means to 
carry them to the West. They do it, not forthe good of the individ- 
uals or for the benefit of the country where they are ging, ‘ but fear- 
ful that, if not provided with means to carry them into the interior after 
arriving at New York,’ they might be refused a passage and returned 
to them by the French government. It is out of the question to put 
a stop to it entirely; yet 1 think I have succeeded in relieving the city 
of New York from the offence of maintaining Swiss and German pau- 
pers in the future, as they will come prepared hereafter to pay their 
way to the Far West. Emigration this year will far exceed any pre- 
vious years; and I am convinced, if I had not taken this measure, your 
city would have again been overrun by these destitute paupers, who, 
when winter came, would have to be provided for in your alms-houses 
and hospitals. 

“With high regard, your humble servant, 
“G. H. GOUNDIE, 
“U. S. Consul in Switzerland.” 





